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within a self is the only real struggle. For vividness of dramatic 
interest, for power to stir terror and pity and a sense of the inevi- 
table stubbornness of things, there are few cases more striking than 
Dr. Prince's 8 record of Miss Beauchamp and her alternating per- 
sonalities. The one characteristic of the absolute which feeling 
does not exhibit is its superiority to thought. But I see no reason 
for assuming that thought in pointing beyond itself necessarily 
points up. Why should the real other of thought be any better 
or more real than thought itself? "There is an absolute experi- 
ence," says Royce. 9 "This absolute experience is related to our 
experience as an organic whole to its own fragments. " " The con- 
ception now reached I regard as the philosophical conception of 
God." If, however, feeling is the experience of unity, what is the 
use of another unity on top of it, or if we must have an absolute, 
why not absolute conflict? Feeling and thought seem to me ade- 
quate to support one another without the need for any third thing 
to join them or differentiate them. I am indeed quite of Mistress 
Quickly 's mind— "So 'a cried out— God, God, God! three or four 
times : now I, to comfort him, bid him 'a should not think of God ; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet." 

Kate Gordon. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



DISCUSSION 



THE MEANING OF IDENTITY, SIMILARITY AND NON- 
ENTITY: A CRITICISM OF MR. RUSSELL'S 
LOGICAL PUZZLES 

IN Mr. Russell's article 'On Denoting,' published in Mind, N. S., 
No. 56, certain logical puzzles are stated which the author 
believes are only to be solved by his own confessedly complicated 
theory. These puzzles seem to me to be soluble by a different and 
simpler method, which it is my purpose in this paper to explain. 

Mr. Russell's first puzzle runs as follows: "If a is identical with 
b, whatever is true of the one is true of the other, and either may be 
substituted for the other in any proposition without altering the 
truth or falsehood of that proposition. Now George IV. wished to 
know whether Scott was the author of Waverly; and in fact Scott 
was the author of Waverly. Hence we may substitute Scott for 
the author of Waverly, and thereby prove that George IV. wished 

* ' The Dissociation of a Personality.' 

* ' The Conception of God,' pp. 43-44. 
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to know whether Seott was Scott. Yet an interest in the law of 
identity can hardly be attributed to the first gentleman of Europe." 

The trouble here, I think, is in the wrong meaning which Mr. 
Russell attaches to the concept 'identity.' It is surely false to say, 
as he does, that if a is identical with b, whatever is true of the one 
is true of the other. Identity is the name for an incomplete duality. 
To say that a and b are identical in every respect, and substitutable 
for one another in every system, is always contradictory, regardless 
of what a and 6 may be. For in so far as one is called a it is not 
identical with the other in so far as the other is called b— or, more 
generally, the sense in which they are two is not the sense in which 
they are not two things, but one thing. The two things 'named 
Scott' and 'wrote Waverly' coexisted as attributes of the same real 
individual. They are identical only in that respect, and can only 
be substituted for one another when so considered. To change the 
statement ' George IV. wished to know whether Scott was the author 
of Waverly' into 'George IV. wished to know whether Scott was 
Scott, ' is to assume that whatever things were identical as objects in 
the order of nature were also identical in the imagination of George 
IV. Instead of constituting a puzzle requiring an esoteric solution, 
we have only a neglect of the truths (1) that the terms of a proposi- 
tion are always members of more than one system or universe of 
discourse, (2) that difference in one system is not incompatible with 
absence of difference— or identity— in another system, and (3) that 
identity of two terms in one system actually presupposes their non- 
identity or duality in some other system. We refer an identity of 
terms to one system by means of their duality in another. The system 
referred to is always the real, objective or primary system, while the 
system by which the reference is accomplished is the instrumental, 
subjective or secondary system. We testify to the primary or ex- 
istential character of the system to which a propositional relation, 
a is b, is referred by the use of the verb to be both as a copula and 
as symbol for existence. 

The notion of absolute identity on which this puzzle is based has 
of course been often criticized, but the criticisms have usually been 
made by Hegelians, who have tended to go to the opposite extreme 
and defend the view that a and b are different in the same system 
as that in which they are identical, the conflict of the two relations 
producing a dialectical advance to a third. It may well be that 
Mr. Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore have been led to their Eleatic exag- 
geration of the identity principle by a laudable dislike for the 
Hegelian confusion. The truth, as we have tried to show, lies be- 
tween the two. Identical things are {contra Russell) always also 
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non-identical, but the identity and non-identity subsist (contra 
Hegel), not in the same, but in different universes of discourse. 

Before leaving this question, I wish to show the bearing of the 
'two-system' theory of the judgment upon the dispute as to whether 
perfect similarity is identity or something quite different. The 
judgment of perfect similarity is like the judgment of identity in 
so far as it involves two systems, in one of which there is a duality 
of the terms and in the other an absence of duality. The difference 
consists precisely in this: In 'identity' the duality of the identical 
terms is present in the instrumental or subjective, and absent in the 
existential or objective, system; while in 'similarity' the duality of 
the similar terms is present in the objective and absent in the sub- 
jective system. In identity the sense in which the terms are dual 
is subjective and incidental, while in similarity the sense in which the 
terms are two is believed to be real and the sense in which they are 
one is regarded as secondary or subjective. This definition helps 
us to see how people in virtue of their different metaphysical views 
can differ as to whether a given relation is one of similarity or 
identity. To the Platonic realist, for example, Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee are identical, while to the nominalist they are merely 
similar. Tweedledum and Tweedledee are here taken as affording 
an instance of two beings possessing identical qualities, but differing 
in the positions which they occupy in the spatio-temporal order. To 
the Platonist, for whom qualities are the ultimate realities, the 
only objective or real difference is difference of quality; difference 
of spatio-temporal position is subjective or accidental. For the 
nominalist the situation is the reverse; the real universe is the uni- 
verse of spatio-temporal positions, hence if there is duality of posi- 
tion—as there is between Tweedledum and Tweedledee— there is also 
a duality of being, and what the Platonist describes as one essence 
exemplified in two places, an identical reality possessing different 
accidents, he, the nominalist, will describe as different realities pos- 
sessing identical accidents, and so being merely 'similar.' We are 
thus able by means of the two-system doctrine to define the dif- 
ference between similarity and identity without, as is too often the 
case, prejudging in any way the issue between a nominalism such 
as that of Professor James and a realism such as that of Mr. Bradley. 

"We may now pass to another of the puzzles mentioned by Mr. 
Russell, which may be solved by the method used in dealing with the 
first. "Consider the proposition 'A differs from B.' If this is 
true, there is a difference between A and B, which fact may be ex- 
pressed in the form 'the difference between A and B subsists.' But 
if it is false that A differs from B, then there is no difference be- 
tween A and B, which fact may be expressed in the form 'the dif- 
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f erenee between A and B does not subsist. But how can a nonentity 
be the subject of a proposition? . . . Thus if A and B do not 
differ, to suppose either that there is, or that there is not, such an 
object as ' the difference between A and B ' seems equally impossible. ' ' 

Now, just as we found before that 'the difference between Scott 
and the author of "Waverly' was perfectly capable of subsisting in 
the system of 'objects considered by George IV.,' and that that sub- 
jective difference, so far from being incompatible with the identity 
of the terms in the system of 'persons living on the earth,' was 
actually necessary to its assertion, so now we may say that 'the dif- 
ference between A and B ' is, in the example cited, a truly subsistent 
object in the system of 'objects considered by Mr. Eussell and his 
readers,' and that this fact is not incompatible with, but rather a 
necessary condition of the assertion of the non-existence of 'differ- 
ence between A and B ' in the objective system to which the proposi- 
tion refers. 

Both of these puzzles are thus solved by the application of the 
two-system view of judgments. But whereas the application of the 
theory to the first puzzle showed the absurdity of the concept of 
'absolute identity,' its application to the second shows the equal 
absurdity of 'absolute nonentity.' A thing can be a nonentity in 
the primary system of existent objects only if it is at the same time a 
positive content in the secondary or thought system of Meanings, 
i. e., objects which are subsistent and not necessarily actual or even 
possible. 

Mr. Russell's third puzzle involves again the concept of non- 
entity, only instead of relating to our right to make nonentity the 
subject of a proposition whose predicate is non-existence, it concerns 
the apparent necessity of making affirmative judgments about non- 
entities. The puzzle is stated as follows: "By the law of excluded 
middle, either 'A is B' or 'A is not B' must be true. Hence either 
'the present king of France is bald' or 'the present king of France 
is not bald' must be true. Yet if we enumerated the things that 
are bald and then the things that are not bald, we should not find 
the present king of France in either list. Hegelians who love a 
synthesis will probably conclude that he wears a wig." It seems 
to me that a being that is not, is of necessity a being that is not 
anything in particular. Of impossible beings like 'the present 
king of France' or 'round squares' every affirmative judgment will 
be false and every negative judgment will be true. In the list of 
beings who are not really bald, we must include all those beings 
who are not really anything. Thus (treating baldness as a positive 
attribute) the class non-bald includes all the real beings who are not 
bald and all the unreal or merely definable beings, whether bald 
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or non-bald or both or neither. The only judgments that can be 
truly made about impossible objects are negative. We may then 
qualify Mr. Bradley's doctrine that reality is the subject of every 
judgment by saying that the subject of every judgment whose 
copula is affirmative is real. This means, however, that existence 
is in itself neither a predicate, as Anselm seems to have held, nor 
a subject, as Mr. Bradley holds, but rather, as Leibniz believed, 
a relation between subject and predicate. For a content to be, 
it must be compossible, i. e., coexistent with other contents. And 
here, again, we see the significance of the same word 'is' being used 
as an affirmative copula and as a symbol of existence. 

In conclusion, we may state that between the universe of real 
existence and the universe of mere subsistence there intervene a 
number of systems, membership in which confers a relative existence. 
For example, some one may have dreamed of a present king of 
France or written a romance in which he figured, and in such sys- 
tems the terms may sustain to one another such relations as their 
authors may choose, without any limitations whatever. Affirmative 
judgments expressing such relations will always be false, except 
when accompanied by the statement of the unreality of the system 
to which they are referred. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 
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Tertulliano e la filosofia pagana. G. Bonfiglioli. Bevista Filosofica, 

May-June, 1905. Pp. 356-376. 
La Psicologia di Tertulliano nei suoi rapporti colla psicologia Stoica. 

G. Bonfiglioli. Bevista Filosofica, September-October, 1905. Pp. 

467-493. 

The writer's purpose is to do belated justice to Tertullian. He begins 
his second article with a clear statement of his thesis. " Tertullian . . . 
when better studied in detail reveals himself as not deserving the common 
judgment which confounds his name with the multitude of Christians 
of the early centuries who hated and denounced the pagan world without 
discussing it. In treating of his general argument I sought to show 
that notwithstanding the anathemas launched against the philosophers 
of antiquity, notwithstanding his contempt for ancient wisdom, Tertullian 
was, nevertheless, unable to evade the influence of philosophical theories, 
and that in particular he imitated the Stoics. But it is in his psychology 
that his dependence on the Stoic school is most evident, since it was in 
the materialism of this school that Tertullian found the most effective 
means of opposing what he regarded as the common basis of the Gnostic 
doctrines, the hated Platonic theory." 



